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with a simple promise not to reveal "the greatt secret,"
and from a modern viewpoint there was no need for
him to let Frobisher into the secret at all before he was
convinced that the captain had the will and the ability
to carry out the scheme.    According to  Frobisher's
statement to the Council, the earl was not such a fool
as his servant, for he produced no money throughout
the negotiations, and was indeed busy at the  court
soliciting a passport for his wife.    It seems probable
that the earl was better informed, after meeting his old
friend Ormonde again, than Whaley, but that he al-
lowed Whaley to continue his intrigue with Frobisher.
There are many things in this declaration which modify
Frobisher's position.   It is not extravagant to suppose
that Walsyngham's spies carne to the captain and per-
suaded him to make the report.   If the court had been
really concerned about Desmond's escape they would
hardly have permitted him the liberty of an ordinary
citizen,    Frobisher met him at "Sent-leger house in
Southworke," and beyond being somewhat  short  of
money the Earl was not suffering much hardship.   Even
this seems problematical, for he offers first a thousand
pounds and then alters the reward for his escape to
"five hundred pounds and his island of Valentia."    It
is difficult to work up a strong sympathy for this un-
fortunate man, who was not only a very "ill horseman"
but "very sick on the Sea and not able to bide it long."
To Frobisher, the tall, strong buccaneer, the earl was
a ^miserable poor-spirited rebel, and the "treachery"
with which Froude and other historians have imputed
to the captain resolves, on scrutiny, into an ordinary
transaction of the times.   The Queen and her Council,
playing a game of which Frobisher at the time knew
nothing, let Gerald Fitz Gerald and his wife go home,
a concession his lordship repaid (not for the first time)
with a treachety of his own.   Nine years later, when